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LATE CHANGES AT PEPPLETON. 
May I claim, for a few, a very few moments, the 
attention of the Public? Although I am an old maid, 
elderly and candid enough to be beyond the fear of 
census-papers, I pledge myself not to force my 
domestic affairs upon the notice of my readers. I 
may have grievances of my own, but I am not egotist 
enough to imagine that the world at large has leisure 
or patience to attend to them. What I desire to 
describe is of general, not personal, interest. It 
refers to a place of no less note and importance than 
Peppleton, which, as the reader is aware, does not 
assume the last rank among the resorts of fashion. 

When I first became a resident of Peppleton, that 
renowned watering-place was absolutely unconscious 
of its approaching celebrity. It was merely a gray 
Saxon town, with a little port, frequented by coasters, 
and haunted by fishing-smacks. Clinging like a 
limpet to the sides of a bold cliff, above which rose the 
square turret of its ancient church, Peppleton had 
known little change since the days of the Stuarts. 
The few strangers who drifted into it in the course of 
travel were astonished at the steepness of the narrow 
streets, cool and shady as those of an Italian city, and 
at its many flights of break-neck stone stairs. Now and 
then, an artist would establish his easel on the quay 
or the undercliff, and do Peppleton the distinguished 
honour of taking its portrait. Sometimes a lecturer, 
bolder than his brethren, would hire the town-hall, 
or the great room at the inn, scatter abroad his posters, 
and fee the crier; but he seldom or never got any 
audience to reward his exertions, and was sure to 
depart in dudgeon, declaring Peppleton to be behind 
the age. One morning, however, Peppleton awoke to 
find itself famous. The great Metropolitan Junction 
Railway had found us out, had, as I may say, dis- 
covered Peppleton, and the Directors made as much 
noise about it as if they had eclipsed Columbus. The 
newspapers announced in glowing language that no 
watering-place along the entire coast could vie in 
natural advantages with Peppleton ; that no harbour 
was so admirably situated ; and that the sea-bathing, 
the scenery, and the local position imperatively 
demanded the establishment of a first-rate packet- 
station and fashionable town. The railway com- 
pany did wonders towards introducing their some- 
what unwilling protégé to the light of day. They 
gave us a line, at a time when the net-work of iron 
that intersects England was rather more sparse than 
at present ; they built us an upper and lower station ; 
they thoroughly remodelled the harbour; and they 
built a monster hotel, one of the earliest of that brood 


.of monsters which now loom all over the country. 


I need scarcely say, that from the hour when the 
first engine—crowned with evergreens, and drawing 
a train full of the directors and their guests—came 
puffing triumphantly into our town, the old genius 
of the place was scared out of it, and progress became 
lord of the ascendant. 

The transmutation of a fishing-burgh into a gay 
watering-place is a curious spectacle. Of course, 
the place had been invaded, at the first blush of 
its nascent prosperity, by an army of speculators, 
architects, landscape-gardeners, and land-jobbers. 
The narrow streets were filled with men with ominous 
rolls of paper, self-important faces, camp-stools, 
compasses, and ever-pointed pencils. These were 
seen in all sorts of out-of-the-way nooks, writing, 
drawing, measuring, comparing, and scowling at the 
flint walls and quaint half-timbered cottages, as they 
muttered in oracular accents, ‘ This must come down.’ 
To these theorists succeeded a legion of sturdy red- 
capped navigators, so called, whose very name was 
provoking in the esteem of the seafaring population, 
and whose quarrels and riots kept the town in per- 
petual hot water. In those days, the navigator was 
an object of almost as much interest as the gorilla is 
now. His natural history attracted scientific inquiry. 
His appearance was picturesque, from his fondness for 
gay-coloured waistcoats, bright handkerchiefs, and 
eccentric headgear; he was always working, or 
drinking, or fighting, as it seemed, and inspired in 
ordinary folks a curiosity not quite free from fear. 1 
have read Mr Addison's account of the Mohocks in 
London, in the reigns of Queen Anne and George L, 
and I am sure that the good quiet people of those 
times were not a bit more frightened at those wild 
revellers than we were when surrounded by the first 
noisy horde of ‘navvies.’ But if these rough men did 
mischief, it must be owned that they knew how to 
work ; and for my part, I marvelled at them as if they 
had been actual Anakim. Spades and picks in their 
hands seemed magic implements, so rapidly did they 
level or furrow the earth. We often made a party 
to walk out and observe the progress of the deep 
cuttings, or of the great gloomy tunnel—quite a new 
sight then, and in which every lady present solemnly 
vowed never to trust herself, let the trains run as 
they might—or to remark how the huge hotel started 
up as if Aladdin had lent his lamp to the directors, 
and the Genii helped the building on by night. We 
agreed that it was all very fine, and grand, and clever, 
but we wished it might end well. The aboriginal 
inhabitants, who, by the way, had looked upon us 
rather in the light of foreign settlers before, now took 
us wholly into their confidence, and imparted to us 
their regrets for the past, and their apprehensions for 
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the future. These new-fangled alterations, said they, 
But in this particular vaticination 1 could not 

agree with them, because it seemed to me that the 
pare Peppleton was already in a fossilised 
state. e old industry of the town, to tell the truth, 
was rather a naughty one. It consisted almost 
entirely in the illicit introduction of kegs of spirits, 
bales of tobacco, and tea, and silk, without paying the 


royal custom dues thereon ; and before I bought my | b 


house at Peppleton, this particular kind of commerce 
had very nearly come to an end, to the improvement 
of my neighbours’ morals, but the diminution of their 
profits. o, I rather think that the fears of the 
le of <5 oem were unfounded, or only based on 
natural objection of primitive folks to having ms | 


place. W 
icturesque look of the town would be spoiled, or 
our favourite walks should be cut up and 
deformed, afraid of vulgar intrusion ; but though we all 
knew in our hearts the real reason, we would none of us 
give utterance to it. 

We were all very nervous lest the place should 
secret, v t 
rent cane with the natives, w 

e expenditure going on. Peppleton, it might 
be a was, like Dasad, subdued y a shower of 
gold. The rickety houses that were demolished were 
paid for with lavish liberality ; the sailors were com- 

for the damage done to their vested interests 
the harbour improvements, and then made the not 
uncommon discovery, that those interests were all the 


better for the extension. The carpenters, bricklayers, | p 
ployed in 


and other artisans, were continually em 
some of the many new houses that were sprouting 
up all over the cliffs, like mushrooms after a shower. 
It was difficult to get a pane of glass put in or a lock 
adjusted, so incessant was the demand for labour, 
and the mechanics adopted an ind: t tone and 
bearing which, if the truth must be told, was more 
galling to our gentility than even the wing 
upon our er purses.” How o for 
instance, would old Mrs Willow—Mrs Willow by 
brevet rank—drop in to confide to me the story of 
her wrongs—how she had sent her little maid, 
Ann, twice over to that impertinent fellow, Jones the 
joimer, to say he must come and examine the faulty 
table or obdurate door; and how Jones had i 
that he couldn’t come till next week, that he had a 
dozen jobs in hand, and couldn’t be bothered; a 
reply which filled Mrs Willow with virtuous indig- 
nation. Then the monster hotel opened—a palatial 
structure, I confess, with French cooks, at whose 
white caps the little and girls were never 
, with a large staff of 
attendants of nations, and making up so many 
beds that we marvelled at the rashness of the pro- 
jector. But those beds were seldom untenanted, and 
meanwhile crescents, terraces, and clusters of villas, 
in all the glories of damp stucco, arose among the 
meadows and on the furzy common; steam-boats were 
splashing and snorting in the harbour; fair 
lawns and aspiring gardens were laid out and walled 
in, and Peppleton was completely launched as a 


I scarcely record how excursion trains 
poured invading multitudes into our streets—how 
artists, like sea-mews on every swell of 


our cliffs, sketched us from every ible point of 
view—how the Jllustrated London Meas engraved us, 
or how we were etched in Punch. Nor need I 
chronicle minutely how new churches, new inns, 
new hydropathic establishments, new doctors, new 


late king of Naples. Peppleton has authorities of ite 


‘Most gracious queen, 
Welcome to Peppleteen !’ 


To which Elizabeth is reported to have made answer 
by a couplet of superior merit, enforced by a cuff from 
sage 


* Most gracious fool, 
Get off that stool !’ 


This legend is one of the of Peppleton, and 
sufficiently illustrates the early importance of its muni- 
cipal rulers. But my present complaint is, that these 
have taken to ruling in good earnest. So long 
as they were King no one murmured; they are 
now King Storks, we writhe under their greedy 
beaks and obtrusive claws. And after all, it is less 
with the mayor that we, the unoffending householders 
of the place, find fault, than with the town-council. 
The latter assembly, I am grieved to say, ———- 
distressingly active ; it sits four times a week, it 
imperi i t, it votes taxes with unsparing 
literality, The worst feature of the latter is, that we 
pay them. One-and-three in the pound for police ; one- 
and-nine for lighting and paving ; for drainage so much, 


green | for water so much ; for poor-rate, for road-making, for 


extensions, improvements, and ameliorations, so much : 
ing in all about fourteen-and-elevenpence in the 
pound, so far as I can judge. Of course, I know that 
we cannot be secured from burglars, thirst, dust, and 
typhus, for nothing ; I do not expect the union to be 
maintained gratis, nor do I imagine that roads can be 
mended, pipes laid down, and lamp-posts erected, with- 
out cost to the community. But to some of the 
improvements I do object; and not only Sedan | 
of whom I am but the moutb-piece. 
to tell us that we are self-governed, but I ask 


| 
bazaars, schools, institutes, and popular preachers, : 
blossomed around us. All this was the natural and f 
taneous development of the place, the result of 
the original impetus administered to Peppleton by 
the Metropolitan Junction Railway. I cheerfully 
accept the brick and mortar deluge, the rise in 
prices, the bustle, noise, and ae have 
replaced the primeval quiet of my earlier residence. 4 
Even though my sea-view has been trenched upon q 
the encroaching chimney-cowls of an opposite 
neighbour, I do not ask the public for pity or 
sympathy on that score. Even though Italian } 
incessant ‘collections’ after sermon (gener- 
y in aid of the Ashantee Mission), and a camp, , 
from which the military daily infest our town in 
large numbers, have been among the fruits of this 
rapid growth, I do not complain of these innovations, 
and the other ladies and gentlemen of limited income | but strive to remember that they are of use to others. 
who had taken up their residence at Peppleton, | Of what, then, doI complain? That is precisely the : 
ve all manner of reasons for our antipathy to the | question nearest my heart, and I am about to answer 
it as clearly as I can. We are always reading in the 
newspapers the most beautiful eul on self-govern- 
Britons is to govern themselves; in municipal 
expediall 
held to be supreme, and yet here in Peppleton we 
are as helpless and as misruled as the subjects of the 
{ and a mayor. I am not sure whether the co: tion 
does not « horn, given by King Alined, or 
ae e, or somebody, by virtue of which its 
mem legislate on local matters; but at anyrate 
we have a mayor. Few towns, indeed, have had in 
times a@ more conspicuous chief magistrate than 
| gave a loyal reception to Queen Bess on one of her 
rogresses, and mounting on a three-legged settle, 
Native poet, in which a slight orthographic 
| 
watering place 
| 
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: | Styria, was first brought before the world by Dr Von 


er. | strength in long journeys. There is reason to believe 


but a ising pupil of the great Sir Roderic 
wh dengue an ected that precious 

e. I may be pardoned a little irritation when I 
speak of that town-hall. Let me describe it. I 
know it is really of brick—indeed, I saw it em 
déshabillé—but the great aim of the architect has been 
word palazzo advisedly, because it is built in the style 
of Francis 1, whose designers ied Vitruvius, 
who in his turn copied from the G So we have 
uaint Saxon town a talian palace, 


brick kernel, and the stucco hung be poe! —y lumps 
e little alarms 


rooms, 
cham 


dungeons in which offenders are to await 
sessions or assizes, how can I as they deserve of 
those stifling, narrow, damp dens, those oubliettes of 
the nineteenth century, which Mr Blatter has pro- 
vided for the tion of evil-doers! 1 

ee ist’s while to 
journey to eton, to inspect those cells, 


many hours spent there 
sumption. It is for this we 


The tax-collector again ! hoon me; I can write no 
more, 


ARSENIC-EATING AND ARSENIC-. 
POISONING. 


Tue practice of arsenic-eating, which prevails in 


Tschudi, in the Vienna Weekly Medical Times. We 
believe that the first mention of the subject in 
England was made in the pages of this Journal 
(No. 416, New Series, published on the 20th December 
1851), in the form of a little paper framed by a foreign 
contributor from the observations of Dr Von Tschudi. 
That such a practice existed was treated in scientific 
circles with the usual sceptical derision; but in a 
little time the fact obtained credence with the late 
Professor Johnston, and a few other chemists. It 
appears that in Lower Austria, which is an arsenic- 
producing country, this deadly poison is eaten in 
small quantities with a view to producing plumpness 
and good-looks, and also for the purpose of imparting 


that it was first taken by the men engaged at the 
arsenic-furnaces, as a means of warding off (on the 
principle of inoculation for the small-pox) the effects 
of the poisonous fumes arising from the manufacture. 

In a paper on this subject, read before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, Dr H. E. 
Roscoe mentioned, that through the kindness of his 
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: Buckram, or the Rev. Caleb Boneley, to do with the 
j of Peppleton, or the i sums expended 
by that body corporate ? ) 
We ~ 4 maintain the spruce policeman in 
glove, which throw of our. poor 
; okes, totally into the shade; we help, I say, to 
maintain that supercilious young minister of justice ; 
Miss Hone pronounces him ‘a PUPPY: 
and Mrs Willows complains that he turns the head | with Corinthian pillars, Byzantine pilasters, a Tuscan 
of her Mary Ann by surreptitious winks, yet we pay h, onl winkews uiter the mode of the early 
Sout, cur te I will not be malicious enough to detail 
does keep centre-bits from our shutters, and beggars | the trifling failures which San: «elie nea ae 
from our ground-floor windows. But when we are | completion of this majestic structure ; how the founda- 
asked to pay thrice as much for ‘ improvements and Sion the level 
: building-rates,’ we naturally tuh-oedintntesteduie ill adjusted ; how the stone facing peeled off from the 
our purse-strings for objects whose utility we doubt. 
should our town-council lay out a 
from Peppleton to Owlesden Gap, a place of no | about the roof’s stability ; nor lay too much stress on 
importance, where no one ever wants to go, and where | the defects in light, ventilation, and so forth, which 
no more lively scene awaits the explorer than may be | censorious critics have discovered. Mr George Blatter 
ee ee See is quite a young man still, and may do better one day. 
and a very extensive brick-field? Why d they | But I must use a woman’s privilege, and ble at 
demolish thirty-five houses, at no trifling cost for com- | the internal arrangements. Thon on tn, tee 
seem, to erect an ornamental fountain on the i is so large that the town-council might play 
of a quay mottled with coal-dust, ents abeainistey at any active game in it, to keep themselves warm in 
qpimsatills andi dsiod Scanian Why should they | winter, and he must be a loud speaker whose voice 
a to its original tenuity, ying | future generations. ut the prisons beneath! the 
a pocket Alaric with reference 
uno 
should they ae 
splendour? Th 
: have had to py two-four on its account, 1s an eye- 
sore to me. I avoid the High Street, that my eyes 
is mortar ; I pass ite crescents, by un- d sow the seeds of con- 
finished — by skeleton terraces, deal to 
elude that Palladian edifice. Nor am I singular in my 
{ abhorrence of this recent erection ; Captain Buckram, 
other rate Foyer here ny seg | 
rate-payers i m anti 
y' captain, a - ili 
wus Canning’s time, and 
at whom, I am afraid, some of our younger spinsters | i . 
set their 
* Miss Tattlesworth, the -constituted autocrats of 
: this town are emulating Napoleon the Third. They 
‘ want to reconstruct Peppleton as he has reconstructed 
i Paris. By Jove, ma’am, they'll be the ruin of us.’ 
1 I am afraid the captain is not so very far wrong. 
: We have not felt the last tug at our purses on the 
part of this tremendous body. 
i But why, it may be asked, do I call the council 
f self-constituted? Do we not all vote in such a 
' matter, and are not the members regularly and duly 
elected by the rate-payers? Alas! representation is a 
mere name, sometimes, as Marylebone and other popu- 
lous districts well know. 
real electors, but my impression is that whole busi- 
ness is managed by certain active and red-faced men 
in brown coats, who frequent public-houses, make | 
sip continual gin and wat 
| any rate, neither I nor my friends have much voice | 
| in the matter, nor, I am sure, are 
that Blatter, Wildash, and others I 
| 
| 
| crosses, gabled 
' ranes and Gothic carvings. But the 
Blatter’s work, and it was genius, 
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one of the principal cities of Styria, concerning the 
practice of arsenic-eating. From that correspond- 
ence, containing reports by trustworthy persons, as 
well as the record of cases under personal notice, 
it appeared that arsenious acid, under the name 

idrach, was well known to, and distributed 
amongst the Styrian peasantry. That this sub- 
stance is pure arsenious acid, Dr Roscoe proved by 
an accurate chemical analysis of six grains of a 
white substance forwarded by Professor Gottlieb of 
Griitz, accompanied by a certificate from the district 
judge of Knittefeld in Styria, stating that this sub- 
stance was brought to him by a peasant-woman, who 
told him that she had seen her farm-labourer eating 
it, and that she gave it up to justice, to put a stop 
to so evil a practice. On the question whether 
arsenic was consumed in quantities usually supposed 
to produce death, we learn that Dr Holler of Hart- 
berg was acquainted with forty, and Dr Fércher of 
Gritz with eleven persons, who indulged in the 
habit; and that in one case recorded by Dr Sciifer, and 
attested by Dr Knappe of Oberzehring, a man in good 
health, aged thirty years, ate on the one day four and 
a half, and on the succeeding, five and a half grains of 


arsenic, without the least detriment. This man| S 


stated that he was in the habit of taking like quan- 
tities three or four times a week. 

We shall see now the value of the evidence brought 
forward by Mr Heisch. Having put himself in com- 
munication with Dr Lorenz, formerly of Salzburg, that 
gentleman informed him that the practice of arsenic- 
eating was well known to exist, but that access to 
individual cases was exceedingly difficult, since the 
vice was proscribed by a government enactment, that 
arsenic be allowed only under the sanction of a medical 
certificate. Dr Lorenz confirmed the statement so 
often made, that huntsmen and wood-cutters were in 
the habit of using it to improve their wind and prevent 
fatigue. The usual dose to begin with was about the 
size of a pin-head, increasing from this gradually to 
that of a pea. Those who were in the habit of taking 
it, did not look so old as they really were, retained a 
more than usually healthy complexion, were long 
lived, and apparently exempt from infectious diseases, 
but were liable to die suddenly if they did not break 
off the practice. Dr Lorenz, however, was not pre- 
pared to endorse the opinions of Professor Johnston 
as to its power of increasing the beauty and charms 
of the fair sex. At the arsenic-works in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salzburg, the only men who can 
stand the fumes are those who are in the. habit of 
eating portions of this poison, and the director of 


one of these establishments furnished Mr Heisch with | Like 


the particulars of his own case. 

Destined at an early age to enter the arsenic factory, 
with the view of eventually becoming the superintend- 
ent, he was advised by his teacher, M. Bénsch of 
Eisleben, to become an arsenic-eater, as otherwise the 
fumes from the smelting ore would soon destroy his 
health, and render it imperative that he should leave 
his employment. From an early age, therefore, up to 
the time at which he wrote to Mr Heisch (being then 
forty-five years old), he had been in the habit weekly of 
consuming a large amount of arsenic. This gentleman 
forwarded to Mr Heisch a quantity equal to the 


_ dose he first took, and also the amount he was at that 


time taki The latter was weighed at the factory, 
as well as by Mr Heisch on ipt, and it was found 
that this gentleman, who had begun with three, was 
now taking ‘twenty-three grains of pure white arsenic 
in coarse powder, three or four times a week! This 
was the only instance of which Mr Heisch was able 
to obtain full iculars, but many others were men- 
tioned to him by gentlemen who knew the individuals, 
and could vouch for the truth of their statements. 

The practice of arsenic-eating can barely be said 
to exist in England. Mr Heisch mentions the case 
of a gentleman in Lincolnshire, who began taking 
it for some skin disease, and eventually reached the 
- asm te: five grains daily. This, according to the 
report, he had taken for six years, till at length the 
remedy became so necessary to him, that he could 
not leave it off without great inconvenience, and a 
return of his old complaint. In the Pharmaceutical 
Journal for November 1860, we observe mention 
made of a village of arsenic-eaters in the north of 
England, where the mineral is found in appreciable 
quantity in the water drunk by the inhabitants. ‘A 
stream called Whitbeck, rising in the Blackcombe 
Mountains, in West Cumberland, contains arsenic in 
determinable quantity. Ducks will not live if con- 
fined to it, and while trout abound in all the 
neighbouring rivulets, no fins are ever found in the 
arsenicated stream. But its use by the vi Ts does 
not give rise to any symptoms of arsenical poison- 
ing, but rather to the effects which are observed in 

i — 2 arsenic-eaters there. When the 
railway was being carried past Whitbeck, the first 
use of the water produced the usual marked effects on 
the throats both of the men and horses employed on 
the works. The soreness of the mouth from which 
they at first suffered, soon, however, disappeared, and 
the horses attained that sleekness of coat assigned 
as one of the effects produced by the administration 
of minute but repeated doses of arsenic. It is a 

uestion how far the rosy looks of the Whitbeck 

ildren, and the old age which a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the village attain, are to be i- 
buted to the arsenic present in the water.’ 

It is well known that this poison is, of all others, 
most readily detected after death, even at a period 
so remote from the interment as six or seven years ; 
and on re-opening graves which had been closed for 
twelve years in Styria, the bodies of arsenic-eaters 
were found so unaltered as to be at once readily 
recognisable by their friends. This must be owing to 
the strong antiseptic powers of the mineral, and would 
lead us to infer that the tissues had become so 
gnated as to be able to resist for a 
longer period the - ee of decay. What a stumbling- 

to the physiologist, what a mine of cross- 
questioning from which the j may furnish himself 
with arguments, to torture perplex the medical 
witnesses! Those who consume this substance tell 
us, that the first dose of arsenic invariably produces 


long | symptoms of poisoning, such as burning pain in the 


stomach and sickness, which, when it subsides, is 
of excitement. 
pain, are pro- 
duced by every increase of the dose. The ——. 
tendent of the factory at Salzburg, previously alluded 


with such violent palpitation of the heart, fainting, 
depression of spirits, and mental weakness, followed 
by long confinement to bed, as necessitated his return 
to oes it—a — he — never to leave off, 
un’ attained 0 , a8 originally directed 
by his instructor, M. Binsch, and then only by gra- 
dually retrograding to the dose from which he started. 
Like most other arsenic-eaters, he scrupulously avoided 
spirits, and took his stimulant in some warm liquid 
on an empty stomach, 


furnished with copies of letters written by seventeen 
medical men to the government inspector at Griitz, 
| 
| 
q 
| 
| 0, informed Mr Heisch that he never experienced any 
i ill consequence from the practice, except when he 
endeavoured to give it up. He was then attacked 
q | 
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If in Styria the old adage has been realised, that 
iliarity breeds contempt, and this deadly poison 
has become a thing of everyday use in almost ev 
dwelling in that district ; on the other hand, for two 
or three years back, a perfect arsenicophobia has raged 
in England, hunting up suspicions of poisoning from 
manures, ferreting out h in the paper of our walls, 
the covers of our sofas, the very paint upon our shelves, 
and ing the absolute condemnation of green 
igments in every branch of manufacture. 
me years a toxicologist of note, 
A. 8. Taylor, the loaf 
on the breakfast-table, when he observed upon the 
outer crust some green stains which appeared exceed 
ingly like mould. On paring these off, and applyin 
a strong power of microscope, he was much oarprieed 
to e resolve a 
er resembling Sheele’s nm, a chemical i 
which substantiated of his 
picions. On examining several other loaves which 
were in the house at the time, and had come from the 
same baker’s, he found them in like manner stained 
with patches of the green arsenite of copper. As this 
‘was a very serious affair, and threatened to be the 
cause of inflicting much bodily injury, if not death, 
‘aylor, he posted off to the er’s shop, carryin 
with him his crusts of bread 
On entering, he immediately detected the uninten- 
tional cause of so much danger. The baker had but 
recently refitted his shop with shelves, and to enhance 
its appearance, had been having them decorated 
with paint of a bright grass-green colour. When the 
loaves, smoking hot from the oven, were placed upon 
these shelves, the paint immediately adhered to them, 
and they became medium of 
tering arsenic. e er was readily persuaded 
the error into which he had fallen, and promptly 
followed the suggestion of having the remaining 
loaves rasped, and the shelves planed over ; but the 
painter was not so willing to yield to the sanitary 
caution, but maintaining that no green could 
be obtained without arsenic, seemed resolved to wait 
till some more practical and fatal experiment should 
undeceive him. This is but one of many instances 
which might be adduced in proof of the impropriety 
of allowing preparations of arsenic to be injudiciously 
or carelessly employed. 

When the Sale of Poisons Bill was before the House of 
Lords in 1858, the above eminent chemist, while under 
examination before the Select Committee, adverted to 
the danger likely to accrue to the health of individuals 
from the quantity of arsenic used in paper for cover- 
makers and paper-hangers immediately rai e cry 
of the craft in danger, and each party marshalled 
their witnesses and adduced their evidence. The 
makers of the pigment averred that the men 
in their manufactories never experienced any 
effects, though employed for years in the production 
of it on a very large scale, and naturally expressed 
surprise that though these hangings had been so long 
in use, no instance of poisoning from them had ever 
been previously adduced; and if they were to be 

with being noxious and to health, 
why were not leather, cotton and woollen stuffs, which 
alike owed their brilliant green colour to the same 


poisonous mineral. 

The evidence brought forward to condemn the 
paper-hangings, i in the detail of several 
instances of poisoning, occurring to parties 
living in rooms the walls of which were covered 
with green pa) So insensibly does this dele- 
the air o the apartment, that a gentleman whose 


Dr | agitation was raised 


of his books, carefully ed within a 


preserv: glass-case. 
The very air of the room, though in constant use, and 


ery | well ventilated, presented evidences of arsenious acid, 


on suspending in it sheets of paper saturated with one 
of the most delicate tests for this poison, and a chemi- 
cal analysis of the paper shewed a drachm of arsenite 
of copper to every square foot. 
public Ae not been from 
ee rated fear of being poisoned by every green 
paper that decorated their walls, before yf 
against the occurrence of arsenic 
in manures. A communication was read before the 
Dublin Agricultural Society by Professor Davy, stating 
that certain plants which he watered with a solu- 
tion of arsenic, not only throve well, but absorbed the 
poison to such an extent that it could be detected in 
any part of them; consequently, that the growing of 
turnips and other esculent roots in manures contai 
this mineral, might lead to symptoms of poisoning, 
more especially so if arsenic was not e ed 
but accumulated in the system, as is generally believed. 
nie e know: that other experimenters 
had to make thrive under arsenical 
soaking, but had found that they either pertinaciously 
isted in dying in a few days, or obstinately refused 
to imbibe any of the poison. Moreover, it was shewn 
that, even allowing that turnips grown upon these 
manures absorbed arsenic, the quantity was so small 
that one hundredweight of roots would not contain 
more than half a grain ; and that, notwithstanding the 
custom of soaking wheat in arsenical solutions pre- 
vious to sowing it, in order to destroy the y age of 
the smut, no poison could ever be detected in the grain 

I = sch, be regretted tha: ther and 

t is much to some other and per- 
fectly harmless green pigment is not substituted for this 
dangerous compound, since it leads one to look with 

icion on all cakes, lozenges, isinglass, gelatine, 
and confectionary, otherwise rendered doubly tempting 
by the beautiful tint. The very seductive manner in 
which this painted confectionary is offered for sale, is 
well illustrated by a case of poisoning mentioned some 
time ago in the Times. At a fair in the south of 
England, six children were seized with Rte sone of 
oan On inquiry, it was ascertained that they 
been eating some coloured sweetmeats called 
birds-nests, which they had purchased at the fair. 
On apprehending the person who sold them, several 
other te pam were found in his possession ; and 
as he averred that they were bought from a confec- 
tioner in Exeter, a warrant was obtained to search 
the premises of the latter, when a quantity of green 
colouring matter, used for tinting sweetmeats, was 
discovered, which on analysis proved to be Scheele’s 
green. ‘There are many other articles in everyday 
in manufacture or finishin which arsenic 
orms a dangerous i ient; candles, for instance, are 
not uncommonly on with either white or green 
preparations of arsenic, which may in combustion give 
rise to deleterious fumes; and onJy last February, the 
Tribunal of. Correctional Police of Paris condemned a 
flower-maker to six days’ imprisonment, and a fine of 
three hundred francs, for having severely injured the 
of one of ry him to 
a green powder over certain flowers, assuring 

im at the tartan that it was not arsenical. 

One form yet remains to be mentioned, in which 
arsenic is unguardedly allowed to be sold, and might 
become the means, either intentionally or not, of 
poisoning ; we allude to the papier moure, or fly- 

pers, so much in use in summer weather for 

estroying these little household pests. Chemical 
analysis detected no fewer than from three to 
five grains of arsenious acid, the white arsenic of 


suspicions were aroused as to the paper-hangings | commerce, in each separate paper; and yet, when 
being the cause of his bad heal iscovered arsenic | offered for sale, we are told that they are harmless to 
| anything save insect-life. Surely if the use of unglazed 


MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 
CHAPTER XxX. 
THE JOURNEY HOME. 


I step? soundly that night ; soundly as will sometimes 
the worn-out criminal before his execution. I never 
awoke from the hour I lay down till the housemaid 


Half-past seven, ma’am.’ 

Half-past seven! and I must be off at eight to reach 
East Sutton in time for the nine o’clock train! 
Rising hastily, I dressed myself in the least remark- 


able costume I possessed; but all my clothes were | ; 


fashionable and elegant; there was no plain gown, 
no dowdy bonnet among my whole wardrobe. For 
months, I had made dress my study, and the result 
shewed itself in numerous satins, velvets, and silks, 
and in a purse well-nigh empty. I had just barely 
enough money to defray my travelling expenses. 
Throwing a large shawl round me, and putting on a 
thick veil, I endeavoured to make my appearance as 
little conspicuous as possible. I hardly ate any break- 


It was not till I was fairly out upon the ic road, 
still flanked on either side by the woods i 
that I began to turn my thoughts towards home and 
erident ometiiing mast be epsodily desided 

must i ided w 


!’ I exclaimed, burying my face in my hands. 
‘O mother, how can I bear to mest you!” 4 
iage rolled, the horses’ feet 


chovekie hich not ith much tle 
thoughts, w! were tinged 
feeling. When the carriage reached East Sutton, it 


wanted twenty minutes. of nine o’clock. The railwa 
station did not appear alive with bustle yet; I 
Ripworth neighbourhood. Having seen my 
luggage lifted from the carriage, I dismissed my 
's servants, saying I should not require them to 
wait till the train started, and it was a relief to me 
when I found alone in the general waiting- 
room. The train, which was the one I was to 
travel by, had not yet arrived, and the railway guards 
which was so immediatly cxpeted, twas walking 
which was now ly was 
slowly up and down in front of the station when this 
train came and whistling along. I cast an 
unconcerned glance at the passengers as emerged 
from the different carriages. There were 
sailors, ill-clad women, and labourers appearing from 
the third-class com mts : old -looking 
emen glancing y round them ; pretty girls 
eaning on attentive or fathers; or mayhap a 
young wife escoried by a fashionable husband, with 


wi with a friend. I 
hastily retreated to the interior of the station, and 


i I 

to laugh and unconcerned. Soon he and his 
friend entered the waiting-room, and through 
the half-open door of communication between it and 
the apartment where I stood, I could hear their con- 
versation distinctly. My heart beat at the 
sound of Mr Goad’s voice, familiaras it was. I heard 
him say: ‘That fellow Huntley is always rather 
slow about ev ing; he was never sent upon any 
business that he did not one out i P 

‘ Huntley ?” t * Where I heard the 
name before ?’ then it occurred to me that such 
was the name of my sister’s seducer ; but 
might be many H in the world. 


appearance, 
before seven minutes, we must start, as the express 


‘ How do, H ? 

mour, no, i 
voice. ‘Mr Legrand that if were to drive 
over to Harkslowe could rte 

affixed, and all that.’ 

‘Mr must excuse me,’ Mr Goad in 
a cold tone; ‘I have no particular for visiting 
Harkslowe at : 


particular to say, we can walk outside. 
This was said as a 
waiting-room; and then Mr Goad the man called 
Huntley, who I now recollected had been old 
Newdegate’s lawyer, and was still, no doubt, in 

walked up and down outside. I could now see 
the appearance of Mr Huntley : it was not very pre- 
possessing. He was rather short, stoutly made, and 
with a cunning expression of face. His age seemed 


| 


— 
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af i and confectionary is so 
sale of these fly-papers, two or three of which contain 
arsenic sufficient to poison a whole family. 
windows, when the glare of light burst upon my 
* What is the hour?’ I asked in a fright. 
irst-class carriages: while the second-class poured forth 
I ts crowd of respectable farmers, milliners, and trades- 
\ people of all sorts. But who is that I behold approaching 
\ among the first-class ngers? Can I be mistaken? 
ppeared within the ladies’ waiting-room as las 
i Ble. I saw him pass the window, walking with 
companion, whe hed military air; be was 
smiling and talking with animation, and yet he had 
robably got my last note yesterday. By a stran 
| fast, having neither time nor inclination for it; my 
rested for some moments upon the delicate china, 
the aver and gilt articles lying on the table before 
me, and I wondered if I sh ever behold their like 
hastily past them in 
4 carriage—that great hall, with its grim and 
i rusty wea’ of the olden time, where I had so lately 
danced galopa and. waltzes with men of rank and | 
ortune. 
i i t 
yes; all ia ready’ I replied hastily, flinging i 
| back on the cushions, 
hear the rune of the horess moving; 1 | 
k onward motion of the carriage ; the grated on | will be up then. 
Adieu, Ripw: !’ I murmured, as I looked at expressive of little cheerfulness, though it belonged to 
noble building, soon to be hid from my sight for ever. | a well-dressed man. 
| ingui 3 Spirits Goad with a little laugh as a new-comer en 
aud then broken God 
| had never seen you anywhere but in the picture over 
i our old sofa at home!’ 
\ ‘Very true: painful recollections, times, 
now wretched prospects of my brothers, were harass- | so forth; don’t wonder at it, Mr Goad. Then perhaps 
ing considerations. What would my mother say when | we may meet in London in a day or two.’ 
' she heard Te heyy extraordinary behaviour and| ‘ Yes; and in the meantime, if you have anything 
displeasure ? ! if I had accepted the offer of Mr 
a Legrand! If! but it could not be. ‘Was I not| 
' distinctly on the frozen ground; for it was only | 
A | March, and the severity of a hard winte et | 
| 
! 
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ne || 


ye tee ad ag ving him an extra sixpence in consideration:of the 


up near the railway station, waiting for 
from the London train. I was 
got on the outsi 
to myself. How fusty and unwholesome 
it soomed, with ts faded the 


March air, growin, 
pi 
ly. It was not like the Ripw 
which, on winter-days, we often 
to keep out the bitter cold. In vain I tried to kee 


not intended for encountering 
this. And so all the way to Farmley I felt like a 
. But there was more to be 


little French boots that pon them were 


yself ry | money with you. I 
ne and with f 

frozen up alike, I bore this 

» live bat little else. It was quite 

I reached Weston Cricket; and 


He then moved away, having left my luggage 

‘Dear mamma, is t ere NO an ? 
as I advanced to the in in el 

*Yes, we have one; I put it out, though, and had 
not time to light it when the rap came to the door. 
Rachel went away yesterday, and I was in the 

kitchen.’ 
3| It seemed to me that there was a tremor and 

quivering in mamma's voice. We our way 
to the kitchen, and at last arrived there. No wonder 
mamma felt cold, for the fire in the grate consisted of 
a few burning cinders, which emitted neither heat nor 
light, except within their own immediate ne 
you could just see where the grate stood by 
faint of the embers. Mamma struck a match, 
and there was a sulphureous smell, and a little round 
flame of blue light, which was applied to the wick of 
a thin, yellow tallow-candle. I saw my mother’s 
face revealed: it was very thin and worn, the features 
pinched, the complexion sallow, with dark shades 
under the eyes ; yet I was struck by what I had not 
remarked before, the extreme beauty and delicacy 
of her features, the grace still observable in her 
attenuated figure. 

‘You are very cold, I daresay,’ observed mamma, 
hearing my chatter. 

‘Yes, nearly numb; and you, too, dear mamma,’ I 
said, taking her hand in mine. ‘Why have you not 
a good fire this bitter night? I suppose there is one 
in the parlour.’ 

We have no coals left 

what serve for the kitchen.’ 
0 coals left? How? Could you not buy more?’ 
‘No; your uncle did not us the 
2 s money, and I had a shilling left. 
stab of comm ive us coals 
the kitchen ; but I daresay you have brought some 
pad Dr bill in 

advance for your father a few days ago, as usual.’ 

My heart sank ; what a tale I toreveal! ‘And 
have we no servant now?’ I asked. 

‘No. and 


every | Rachel went awa: owing to my speaking to her 


then the little gate, then the 


that unfortunate business of Anna’s.’ 

‘ And where is Rosa?’ I asked, suddenly recollecting 
that my little sister had not come to welcome me. 

*Oh, Rosa. She is not—— She had a little cold, 
and she is in her room.’ 

‘Poor little thing, I must run up to her. Give mea 

quick, mamma.’ 

‘Stay, said my mother ; ‘do not be in such a hurry. 
Rosa is perhaps asleep.’ 

It can do her no 


wan only alight cold it is worse now,’ 


goin for fear of tring her 
th Id The closet 

roug) e poor old parlour 
door was shut; I 
on tiptoe, heard the breath of a slee I approac 
the bed. Rosa was fast asleep, one resting under 


two 
Sonal geranium cuttin was going out 
the room as softly as I when my wile skirt 
whisked Senestehehion and made a sudden noise, 
that awoke the pale little sleeper. 

Jessie!’ exclaimed, ating up in bed. T 
ran to her, and we kissed each other heartily. The 
warmth of her embrace made amends for mamma’s 
cold welcome in the dark hall. 


¥ 
about thirty. I had not time to make 
observations, as just then the train from| 
which I was to travel came up, and palling my vel 
over my face, I darted out to get my ticket for a first 
class seat. Having directed a porter to place m 
luggage within, I succeeded in ——- my plac 
attracting observation. The only travelling . 
companions I had were two old ladies, very deaf an 
blind, who seemed more inclined to sleep than tak¢ 
note of me. Home!—I would soon be at home y 
soon clasping in my arms my mother and Rosa— 
the bearer of such dark tidings. In spite of man 
bewildering sensations, I fell asleep, with 
against the cushions behind me 
and the stoppings of the train at various stations oJ 
the way scarcely roused me from my heavy slumbe 
Hours passed r without disturbance, and at las 
Bixton was reached. Now for the old coach to cz 
me further towards home. There it was, already draw) 
0 straw-mat in e bottom Tor ones feet! ingle 
rattle, jingle it went forwards, its narrow window 
myself warm with the aid of my muff and large shaw 
L had still six weary miles to travel before reachit 
inn at Farn 
uggage to my fi 
of mind and body 
further journey 
dark long befor¢ 
when at length I rattled through its long street, 
house, except a few shops, was closed for the pire: 
Then came the ivy-covered walls of the old park, with 
its overhanging trees, looking the 
of my home. 
stopped, and I slowly got out. deep blue 
de glittered with numberless stars; the frosty air 
was oppressive. There were the trees, ghee 5. 
i , with wintry aspect row re was 
the cottage, looking dark and me— 
no light in the windows, no gleam of lamp em 
the small fan-light over the door: all was 
thought I, ‘that opens the door 
‘ . no one ! ‘Worse! Let me up, mamma; I must see her.’ 
Surely I must have been expected ; and the wheels of 
have made sufficient noise to 
attract a watchful ear. Where can the servants be?’ 
en loudly, and then swung his arms 
backwards and forwards, and stamped his feet on the 
oe before the hall-door, muttering that he was 
-frozen. Admittance was gained at last; a thin 
straight figure was seen dimly in the doorway. her head, the other thrown over the coverlet. A 
little table was drawn close to the small bed, and on 
CHAPTER XXTI. 
HOME. 
‘Mamma, O mamma!’ [ exclaimed, clasping my 
arms round her with a sudden burst of affection. Her 
face was cold, very cold, her kiss was cold too. 
‘Here, miss; don’t keep me, please,’ said the driver 
of. the fly, jumping from one foot to the other in 
: desperation. I was obliged to satisfy his demands, 
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*I told mamma to waken me 
Rosa in a dejected tone, ‘and I suppose she forgot it.’ 

* You are very ill,’ said I, looking at the thin arms 
and hands of my little sister. 

*O no; it’s only mamma that won't let me out 
of bed. But, Jessie, you are like a piece of ice. 
What a beautiful bonnet you have got; and you look 
so beautiful, just like marble !’ 

I scarcely knew wherefore, but something in the 
look of my sister’s face, something in the tone of her 
voice upset me, and regardless of crushing my 
bonnet, I flung myself on my face on Rosa’s 
and wept some very bitter tears. 

‘ Dear Jessie, why do you cry ?’ she asked wonder- 
ingly. ‘ You are not sorry to be at home? Oh, I 
know—you are thinking of Anna.’ She was silent 
then, while I wept on, till mamma came to say she 
had made a good fire in the kitchen, and that we 
should have tea there. She looked at my tearful 
eyes without saying anything, but she gently removed 
my bonnet from my head, unhooked my velvet cloak, 
hung both up, and folded my large shawl; and then 
I felt that, cold and strange as she was in manner, 
she was still my mother, my own dear mother, who 
had borne with my caprices since childhood, and was 
ready to bear with them still. I followed her quietly 
to the kitchen, where a bright fire was now burning. 
What a place it looked; so small, so dingy, with the 
old battered tin-dish covers hanging on the walls; 
the dresser, on which stood coarse delf-plates of 
divers patterns and sizes, standing on one side, an 
old black press on another, and two or three deal- 
chairs scattered about; while on the table were 
spread blue cups and saucers of the familiar willow 
pattern; an old black bread-basket, on which rested 
a stale loaf; a small plate, bearing a piece of salt 
butter; and a long, disproportioned pepper-cruet. 
Mamma, however, did not intend me to eat bread 
and butter and pepper for my supper; she had some- 
thing on the fender, covered up between two hot 
white plates, which she placed on the table when I 
had warmed myself. This proved to be some savoury 
theat, very brown, and crisp, and fa‘ I could not 
eat it; in vain I tried a second mouthful. . I tried a 
cup of tea then, but that seemed unpalatable also. 
I would have given much for a glass of wine, for I 
felt faint and sinking. I asked mamma if there was 
any in the house: there was not. 

*How silly of me to expect it!’ I thought, as I 
returned once more to the tea. Mamma looked wist- 
fully at the meat I had been unable to eat, as she 
removed the aeetie. and then we both sat down 
at the fire. was a load on my mind; 
every moment I felt inclined to burst out with the 
evil tidings I was c with. Mamma told me 
that Anzia was still of, and there were no 
tidings of the man Huntley. 

org did you make any inquiries about him?’ I 


illow, 


Amt how did you find out that Anna eloped with 
?’ 

* By a note which I found in her room, hid under 
the Here it is;’ my 
from her et a crum iece 0 , whi 


pencil : 
‘Your expecting, devoted lover will be waiting to 
receive you where we arranged to meet. Do not 


disappoint. The servant will take this if I can find 
her in time. James Huntiey.’ 
‘Unfortunate, silly girl!’ I i 


the scrap of and forgetting thal T hed 
awa’ ’ 
fo many wiser myself. ‘ 


could she be so lost to all delicacy as to elope in that 
way! What sort of looking person was he?’ 

*T never saw him; but the Webbs described him as. 
a man about thirty, not good-looking.’ 

‘Was he a gentleman?’ 

‘Yes, I believe so; the villagers called him such. 

* And how did Anna ever see him?’ 

‘First in church, and afterwards out walking on 
the road and in the Park.’ 

‘And I wonder what induced him to think of 


r | Anna, for she was not at all striking in appearance ?? 


I observed, after a 
Mamma stared at me. ‘ Not striking, Jessie? Do 
ou forget? Anna was most beautiful, unfortunately 
oe her; and latterly, when she chose to wear her 
hair curled all round her head, she looked mage f 
ethereal; her hair bright and golden, and com- 
plexion so transparent. 

I tried to recall the image of my poor sister, whom 
I had never regarded as being anything but just 
tolerably good-looking; but great beauty, like great 
ugliness, loses its distinction by familiarity. As to 
Anna’s shining golden locks, I never thought of 
them but as a tangled mop of light hair that rarely 
looked smooth or tidy. 

‘Anna was very vain, latterly,’ said my mother. 
‘ Your being away made her lonely, I suppose; but at 
all events she was very weary and aescutenial, 

ing the whole afternoon often sitting before her 
ooking-glass with a novel in her lap. She was always. 
wishing for society, and thinking she should go to 
balls and parties.’ 

Ah! I guessed as much. My vain letters from 
Ripworth fad done this mischief ! 

‘I bought her a great many new clothes,’ continued 
mamma, ing always in a desponding tone that 
weighed drearily on my heart ; ‘indeed, I owe for 
some of them still at Farmley.’ ‘ 

The kitchen-door now ee suddenly, and Rosa 
round her, and her night- 
cap on, loo strange. 

ou mean?’ demanded mamma, 

ing up with an choweh the not 
altogether passive yet. 

to hear Jessie telling the news,’ said still 
advancing, and clutching me tightly by the arm. ‘Sit 
down again, mamma, and don’t mind me.’ 

But mamma could not sit down till she had 
silently for a pillow to place as cushion on the hard 
unwilling to to i 
she drew in her own chair once more to the fire. 

‘We - all quite comfortable now,’ sai 
leaning shoulder; ‘so. bagi 

‘We were only ing of poor Anna, 
she used to like to have nice dresses,’ said I. 

*O yes; and she used to wish so muc 
go to hal like you, and see grand le, 

ight’ 

A fresh stab in the lacerated 
sudden start of pain, 


replied mamma. ‘ 

to go in pursuit of her, but I did not wish it further 
nothing satisfactory of either party. is gone, 
tah submit to it.’ 


120 
| 
a ‘Yes; I ordered Rachel to ask in the village who | 
he was, and where he ery eee they said he 
was a ‘ect » merely come from 
London oh the park, which he was anxious to 
if : wound was only playing aimlessly with the ae 
‘Every one in the neighbourhood knows of ’s 
elopement of course ?’ I said. 
| ‘Of course they do—it could not be concealed,’ 
qi ‘But, dear mamma, if Mr Webb offered to go in 
her, why did you him ?’ 
4 ‘I no money to pay his expenses, was 
unwilling to let hin think 0” 
I was silent for some moments, during which I again 
took up Huntley’s note to Anna, It seemed to have 
| 
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been scribbled on a piece of an old letter or the co) 
of one, for there was writing on the-back of it, the 
sentences, however, being so unfinished and uncon- 

that no meaning could be drawn from them. 
To my surprise, I made out these words: ‘The 
you propose would be excellent, and Goad could’—— ; 
and again on another line: ‘ You had better not enrage 
or try to bully, dangerous business altogether. I was 
going to exclaim aloud, but checked myself; I dared 
not mention that man’s name. There might, of 
course, be many Goads and many Huntleys in the 
world, but it seemed odd that their names were here 
associated, while I had also seen a Huntley and a 
Goad together at East Sutton that morning in con- 
ference with each other. I could 


ws. it your sister’s behaviour that displeased 


‘No; he was angry with myself.’ 

* With you!—and for what?’ asked mamma while a 

I could not sacrifice m to gratify 
his wishes,’ I said, eye very faint, ike a guilty 
wretch standing at the tribunal of justice. 

‘How? what feelings?’ asked my mother with a 
wild, scared look in her eye. 

‘ My inclinations—my love, in short. He wished 
me to mafry some one I did not like.’ 

‘Who was it?’ demanded my mother in a quivering 

‘ 


‘He had a large fortune, had he not?’ interrupted 
my mother. 
_ Yes; but that was nothing. I never could love 
‘ And he proposed, and you rejected him 2” 


Yes,’ 


‘ You will repent your rashness, Jessie,’ said mamma, 
heaving a sigh. ‘And are brothers included in 
the of Uncle Mortimer ?” 

my hand on my forehead. 

‘And have you no money?’ demanded my mother, 
looking wildly in my face. 


‘And do you know that I am y fifty pounds 
in debt? I owe money to 


left to their bills. | them, 
Your uncle cannot surely the 


assistance he ! 

-*I am sure he will not relent,’ said I, unwilling to 

deceive my mother. ‘People say he is most 
orgiving : F 


‘It seems, said Rosa, who had been looking from 
mamma to me with wide open eyes while we spoke 
-—‘ it seems that all our unhappiness is caused by two 
men falling in love with you and Anna. I wish there 
was no such thing as love in the world!’ 

Mamma and I both sighed; and after a pause, I 
entered more fully into particulars respecting Mr 


Legrand’s proposal, and my uncle’s displeasure at 
my refusal ; but there were some things I kept back, 
because I dared not reveal them. My mother declared 
that we must sell the furniture next month, to liqui- 


plan | date her numerous debts, unless something turned w 


to rescue us from our nt distress. We 

arrived at sundry other dismal conclusions, when it 
was at last considered advisable to seek repose for 
the night. I was moving from my chair to leave the 
kitchen, when Rosa’s head fell heavily against my 
arm. | I started, and looked at her. She was quite 


ly breathing. Mamma supported her 
in her arms; I was i —unable to do any- 


‘Get some water—she has fainted, whispered 


mamma. 
I arose and looked about in search of some; there 
was none in the kitchen. 
Rater said mamma. ‘Look in the yard in the 
crock.’ 
ran to the back-door, and opened it; the keen 
frosty air blew in. The water in the crock was thick], 
frozen over. I broke the ice as well as I could, 
procured a cupful of the clear liquid beneath. 
— perish her,’ said I, shivering with fright 
and co! 


Mamma quietl some drops on the child’s 

face, wath her. She opened her 

and drew a long breath, murmuring the word, 
‘Mamma! 

I assisted my mother to carry her to her bed, and 
laid her down; she was now restored to consciousness, 
but so weak as to be unable to move hand or foot. 

Mamma’s lips were white and compressed as she 
arranged the bed-clothes. ‘Now, go to bed, Jessie,’ 
she said ; ‘ you are fatigued, and require rest.’ 

‘But we cannot leave Rosa to herself,’ I murmured. 

‘No; I shall sit up with her. You will only be ill 
too, if you do not go to bed at once.’ 

I felt that I would indeed be of little use to an 
invalid at that time, wearied mentally and bodily as 
I was, so I went back again to warm my feet at the 
kitchen fire before going to my bedroom. The kitchen’ 
floor was now pasa with black beetles, that had 

ir midnight re among pots and pans, down 
not hiking such company, 1 soon 
chamber. Icy cold was that room; Heaven knows 
ied the little rusty 
The bed-curtains had a , dam 


seemed something 
sphere. I felt choking, 

As quickly as possible, I undressed, and went 
‘And thus passed 


MELIBGUS ON THE PARKS. 
‘ ArTer all,’ observed Melibceus, arranging in his 
button-hole a couple of moss-roses which he had 
just bought, for a penny, in Fleet Street, ‘there is 
no place like for the genuine enjoyment of 
‘ Nay, excuse me, my friend, il traverse 
Oxford Street at three o’clock from to end, = 
will not find one square inch of shade, except 
thrown by the portico of the Pantheon, or the clock 
of the Princess’s Theatre.’ 

‘Ah, but you must not travel east and west at 
that time the day,’ returned Melibcus; ‘from 
north to south is surel ne a 
anybody. From St John’s Wood to Strand, for 


can be so pleasantly picked w in by iced 


= 
that the lawyer Huntley was in some way connected 
with my sister’s seducer, even if he was not the 
person himself; and we might some 
clue to the matter by making inquiries ugh Curzon 
Goad or ees aap had not so many unhappy cir- 
; cumstances lately occurred, which must prevent our 
holding communication with either of these men. 
’ Mamma now disturbed my reflections by asking about 
my uncle, and if he had promised us any assistance 
with regard to Anna’s elopement. 
‘No,’ said I trembling; ‘my uncle was displeased, 
and would do 
| 
than a whisper. 
* And you refused him ?’ said mamma, looking at me 
with eyes that seemed to glow with unwonted fire. 
*I could not care for him : his religion differed from 
mine ; he was too old; he’—— 
atmo- 
ith cold. 
to bed. 
ome | 
coolness. 
instance—where, if you are hot, you may get the m 
charming summer drinks. It is positively worth : 
while to be a little enervated ” the heat, when 
Witase 
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of are almost necessaries, 
or the double windows 

of St Petersburg.’ 
‘I deny it,’ cried Meliboeus—‘ I deny it in toto. We 
have just as much need of iced at Bullock 


*As pumps?’ interrw L 


” continued he, ‘do 


odd when they are dismounted. Their coat-tails are 


y very short. They seem to be always look- | sil 


pleasure,’ observed 
! | temptation of rousing Melibceus to a state of indigna- 


is fairy bridge! What int - 
palaces pinnacles! How splendid is 
abbey yonder, and how solemn, and yet musical, 
its record of the passing hour!’ 

‘How excessively bare the is about : 


friend might be to continue it—that 
tion of speech ing and insidious (to 
speaker) in a very 


for instance’—for we had, by this, advanced 
if not, could purchase liberty to go whitherso- 
ever they pleased. What lord of ound 

for example, that elegant young lady riding all alone 


yonder upon that splendid bay ? 
‘How charmingly independent,’ cried Melibeeus ; 
‘and what a number of people she seems to know !’ 
ladies, I fear. She does 


‘Not not seem to have 
any friends of herown sex. But leaving such 
out of the i i 


we 
‘I have always 


the Conservative candi- 
date for our of 


for 
the 
Thomas Carlyle 

mas Carlyle has made me feel uncomfortable with 


hair. 
=? really pretty, why does he not wear it him- 
ad 


‘There is no little ; L (for 


tion was too great to be resisted), ‘in imposing the 
sense of degradation upon a fellow-creature; in 
robbing him of his self- and individuality, and 

ing him a mere ite in one’s own orbit. I 
ed to wear broad 
addresses of their 


a 
strawberries, raspberries, and even hes, in a| ‘Nevertheless, do not laugh, my friend,’ said I, ‘till 
single afternoon—— No; Suuseuh Gahashenedl we get well out of sight. If you must laugh, let it 
after them. I might have been, perhaps ; but I finished be at volunteers, or at militiamen, who do not carry 
off with a delicious compound of liquid Seville oranges | side-arms. Shall we go through St James’s Park ? 
and ice, and that quite set me up again.’ It is a pleasant wa: — 
‘I envy you your constitution, Melibceus, and ‘Plessant indeed’ id he, ‘though one of those 
of beng but | institutions which, I suppose, you ungratefully term 
remember, in this city of burning bricks, such arti- | an artificial and necessary luxury. Perhaps you will 
call that cow yonder, whence you can get the newest 
milk, artificial also—a Vaccine Institution, or other 
opprobrious epithet. What J have to say is, that we 
do not understand how to make parks in the country ; 
thy. 1s almost as hot there. ere are Worse 
) smells; the dust——_ Yes, my friend, it is true that 
; you have got wetted, through walking too close to that 
refreshing and majestic machine ; but what a blessing 
those water-carts are! You Londoners do not know 
what dust is. Why, the very sight of that locomotive 
cataract is delicious upon a day like this; while the | observe yawning; 10r ike (aDyDOUy elses 
harmony of it, pecan A equable, and like some | sentimental soliloquy, and did not know how long my 
oa -box, is ravishing to the ear. i 
, in London, no man knows what it is to ‘the ' 
thirst. God bless all those, say I, who set up drinking- 
fountains! How patiently one waits for the other} ‘Bare!’ returned Melibous, ‘yes; but how excel- 
yonder, to use the cup in order of their arrivals; | lently bare! you might as well reproach a man with 
and see how that ey ny (altho he does look | being poor whe banaue his substance in benefiting 
) warm and weary) helps poor girl before himself, | others. Bare with the dancing feet of little children ; 
; because she is weak, anda woman! I do not know any | bare with the tired forms of poorest wayfarers, who 
; better monument to the memory of a good man than | come to sleep here in the sun, and dream of home. 
| 
hood. It rest, in any demesne in England, as there is in 
prompts one to have one’s name upon such a thing. It | these London parks.’ 
must be so pleasant to think that each refreshed way-| ‘And especially to ride,’ said I, ‘which is a privi- 
farer, as he replaces the empty goblet, must needs | egg pot Betton 
read to whom he is indebted, and will henceforth 
associate his name with an innocent pleasure. How 
much more useful, as well as ornamental, would it 
have been if these heroic memorials [we had got to 
Trafalgar Square and its statues by this time] had 
been scattered over the arid town as’—— 
1s at least water ae you must allow. ag 
: instead of flame !’ one wears here! what stereotyped smules ! ound 
‘It is a splendid area,’ observed Melibcous evasively. | in a mill of fashion, they “ rub each other’s 
) * How I should like to see a review on it! Tt might angles down, and lose, indeed, in form and gloss the 
it not?’ And | picturesque of man and man;” that is the case with 
Sen picture of of London men, and (as I 
; the Warrior performing scientific evolutions in one of | h a Scotch preacher once observe, ryt = 
the Trafalgar basins, with the great Nelson looking| what a very small margin he had already left for 
ail on: for it is rare indeed to find one, whose sensibility | exceptional cases) aS Saat eas 
q eeable fancy as my bucolic friend.| and they never laugh. What a miserably empty, 
a the Horse Guards; for I love to see | think that is why the p they haunt has been 
in their stone 
nursery-maids looking up at 
hip that the warsios dare not, ot | 
| w are mounti 
we have There 
them already. Let us look now at the equipages. It 
is singular, certainly, that a man of position, and, I 
suppose, of average ability, should derive satisfaction 
herself therein, as in a mirror. How can they be got 
' to retain that exquisite polish? What a clank o 
if swords and Jingling of spurs—it is really frightful 
: I do not wonder no troops in the world can be 
1 found who are fools enough to stand the charge of 
! such a regiment. If they were not too terrible to joke 
Bi about, however, one might say that they look rather | 
ing for other 0 ves— masters.on them, like Gurth and Wamba of old. You 
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elms, a summer sky, 
yet be admi into these exclusive precincts ; at how May bricks 


per? ew iden’s waist! It is the stalwart 


Foot- ical ( 
tcf and thi his — a 
ession affords to the defenceless ones of his 


E 


simplicity of old times still in some 
rested on a courts. We 
af the day; 


af 


i 


EP 


merrimen 
* These 
— M 
ife is to 
What would you mm 
sophy which goe - 
pretends to jest) with bell, and book, and candle, to| ‘Yo ire night, Melibceus, about 
exorcise butterflies. ee er which I have hitherto forborne to make inquiry. May 
London parks with reference mainly to the poor. | I ask whether you it in the Park ?’ 
How they enjoy themselves in these beautiful healthy | ‘ You know wt x well,” returned 7? friend 
. peo ever, are - i iod you of investigati 
beeus ; park-notices forbid them to enter. I read the onion of the poor in Whitechapel But wi 
the one over the entrance to St James’s as we | regard to Hyde Park, I did happen to enter it on that 
8 eee occasion very early in the morning, when the gates 
persons, nor people in very dirty clothes.” at | were first opened, and met several persons coming out, 
constitutes extreme dirt, I wonder; and who is to | who had evidently passed the night there. There are 
draw the line, and where? It would be interesting | doubtless far pleasanter resting-places under yonder 
| or, in an extreme case, only point—and observe: “No, | the noblest and most spacious breathing-place that 
* Observe,’ sai ‘those giant trees, whi 
can accommodate upon the seat that rings it two CONTINENTAL COURTS SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
pair of lovers, and suffer them to whisper without | Mr Trencu, the esteemed Dean of Westminster, in 
mutual interruption. See how that scarlet zone sets ang over his deceased mother’s papers, found a 
arm. of | jo of a tour of foreign courts which she made 
ee few copies of it for private circulati It is 
m being an insignilicans Sou 
the ing simplicity and o i wri ys acute o sense, 
and introduces us to a familiarity with several very 
hich they m in question, | remarkable persons. She was at the 
with oes per- @ young widow with one child, 
haps, to be his natural “ead of hair,” and how the hae 
very baby stares stolidly at him out of her motionless | was the result of a second marriage which took place 
In cnn Gardens yonder, red | of Bishop Chevenix of Waterford, widow of an. 
zones are quite a feature in the scenery, and make | Irish gentleman of fortune, had the advantage of the 
really exquisite “bits of colour” glinting through the | highest introductions in her continental travels, She 
"Speaking of color, from this Serpentine, Bridge | of. the and indeed could reach no 
here, what and various tints are presented other classes of people, for the division between this 
us, late as it is growing ! bp re ee elevated circle and all others was everywhere too 
hither and thi like shining insects over the gleam e learn from Senay jonah ak oot 
of the grass; the full-foliaged trees; the stately man- | ling in Central Europe was weorgee Serer ygeees, 
means of transport inefficient, and 
Englanc 
at } 
hou 
sou 
in 
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the unluck oy of her daughter Caroline to the 
Prince of Wales. She was a fair, good-looking woman, 
of easy, agreeable manners, of fluency in conver- 
sation, and ‘very attentive to. that of others;’ an 
invaluable peculiarity far too little seen in the world. 
There was another remarkable _ at this court, a 
dowager-duchess, sister of the Great Frederick, and 
granddaughter of our George L, whom she remem- 
seeing when she was eight years old. Though 
a mere mummy of skin and bone, she was a person of 
great animation and pleasant address, with a neatness 
and purity in her whole appearance that Mrs St 
a could not but contemplate with satisfaction. 
Spending the evening at the reigning duchess’s, our 
— found the oy remarkably free of 
ormality. ‘ Not only the duchess, but the party who 
played raco with her, worked in the intervals of the 
game. At another table, there was a large party 
employed in knotting, netting, embroidering, and even 
the homely occupation of knitting stockings ; while 
the hereditary princess, and those who had no — 
work, were busy making lint for the hospital.’ re 
seems, indeed, to have been a curious mixture of 
simplicity with the 4m exclusiveness of these 
German courts. At lin, the wife of the chief 
minister introduced herself to Mrs St George with a 
compliment to her dress; and on the strength of this 
acquaintance, next morning sent her tailor, whom in 
a note she called mon ami, to ask for a pattern of the 
dress, and to request Mrs St G to put it on, that 
well it looked. 

While, moreover, keeping respectable le of the 
unennobled classes at distance, people 
made no scruple of forming improper intimacies with 
some who were of an opposite . We hear of 
a Madame de Ritz, who had been mistress to the 
recent king of Prussia, and amassed eighty thousand 
louis by the situation. ‘She was a woman of very 
mean birth, but induced the king, about a year before 
his death, to ennoble her, and then appeared at court, 
which gave great offence. The king had not been 
dead a quarter of an hour, when she was arrested; 
hurried to a fortress, there to be confined for life; and 
all her fortune, except an allowance of four thousand 
crowns a year, confiscated and given to the . All 
this without a trial,’ adds our traveller. ‘I listened, 
and blessed dear England.’ 

It is rather remarkable that the sovereigns were, 
on the whole, virtuous much beyond their courts. 
The king of Prussia, the elector of Saxony, and the 
emperor of Austria, were all exemplary husbands, 
while their courtiers, jially those of the last, 
were under remarkably little restraint. The profli- 
gacy of the court of Vienna seems to have been 
astounding. There was no scandal talked there, says 
of licentious conduct being scandalous. 


Nevertheless, Mrs St George liked what she saw of | this 


the German character. ‘Calmness and mildness,’ 

says, ‘are its most prominent features. Cruelty is a 
vice here totall ts, 
roughness, , oaths, speech, &c. I would 
advise every one with irritable nerves to reside in this 


country. 

The great which rested so long on the 
character of and Lady Holland as leaders of 
society, has, we believe, suffered a good deal from the 


imperiousness and ca amusing to the mere 
: Her indolence is remarkable, and she 
hes in a v on @ sofa, with screens 


easy posture 
between the ight and her eyes, in all the dignity of 
idleness, empl eying every individual who travels in 


gh 
han the honour of being but 


Fa 


likewise entirely occupies a humorous clergyman, a 
peevish pigeon, a young lord. There is like- 
wise a boy, who comes occasionally, like those who 
attend in great families to do jobs; but he has found 
out that she dislikes the trouble of repeating her 
oe and often evades them by affecting not to 


There is, however, no part of this little book which 
approaches in interest and value the sketch which 
its author gives us of a party which visited Dresden 
in October 1800, with the celebrated Lord Nelson as 
its chief figure. The hero was accompanied by Sir 
William Hamilton, Lady Hamilton, and the plebei 
mother of the latter, a Mrs Cadogan. The relation 
in which Lord Nelson stood towards Lady Hamilton 
has since been sufficiently well known and amply 
commented on. The ery Foy absurdity of the 
whole tg is almost beyond belief. 

Lord Nelson she describes as a little man without 
any dignity ; Lady Hamilton as colossal and handsome, 
ith the exception of clumsy feet ; her movements in 


life un yee able to beholders 
when acting. y ilton engrossed the attentions 
of the hero, and Sir William saw nothing in his wife’s 


conduct but matter of admiration. the 3d of 
October, after dinner, ‘ we had,’ says Mrs St George, 
‘several songs in honour of Lord Nelson, written 
Miss Knight, and sung by Lady Hamilton. She pi 
the incense in his face; but he receives it with 
pleasure, and snuffs it up very cordially. The songs 
all ended in the sailors’ way, with “ Hip, hip, hy 
hurrah,” and a bumper with the last dro; ae 
a ceremony I had never heard of or seen before.’ 

After some indifferent matters, our journalist goes 
on as follows : 

‘ Oct. 7.—Breakfasted with Lady Hamilton, and saw 
her represent, in succession, the best statues and paint- 
ings extant. She assumes their attitude, expression, 
ag with t facility, swiftness, and accu- 
racy. eral Soles heey a chair, some antique 
vases, a wreath of roses, a tambourine, and a few 
children are her whole apparatus. She stands at one 
end of the room with a strong light to her left, and 
every other window closed. Her hair (which, by the 
by, is never clean) is short, dressed like an antique, 
and her gown a simple calico chemise, very easy, with 
loose sleeves to the wrist. She dis the shawls so 
as to form Grecian, Turkish, other engeny00 
well as a variety of turbans. pee oy the 
turbans is absolutely sleight of hand, does it so 
ey. ae and so well. It is a beautiful 
ormance, amusing to the most ignorant, and highly 
interesting to the lovers of art. The chief of her 
imitations are from the antique. Each ntation 
lasts about ten minutes. It is oct that, 
though coarse and ul in common life, she 
becomes highly and even beautiful, duri 
is performance. It is also singular that, in spite 
the accuracy of her imitation of the finest ancient 

ies, her usual dress is tasteless, vulgar, loaded, 
unbecoming. She has borrowed several of my 
, as her own is so frightful. Her waist is abso- 
lutely between her ers. After shewing her 


and to passi 
must always be a poor piece of acting manqué. 


| 
if 
i! 
i 
| 
attitudes, she sung, an the’ te fr er voice 18 
| good and very strong, but she is frequently out of 
it 1umous 8 which have appeai under his | but she has no shake, no ae and no sweet- 
Dresden, and her account of them is not calculated to | de of bad taste. All imperfect imitations are 
restore the old illusion. ‘She has a mixture of 
said e er rations of friends 
id many fine things about my accompanying her at 
sight. Still she does eee. T think her 
; bold, daring, vain even to olly, and stamped with the 
manners of her first situation much more strongly : 
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for 
at Dresden by the common artifice of i 
. Mr Elliot says she will captivate the 


of vulgar 

y a great part in England. Dined with the Elliots. 

e was wonderfully amusing. His wit, his humour, 
his discontent, his spleen, his happy choice of words, 
his rapid flow of ideas, and his disposition to playful 
satire, make one always long to write short-hand, and 

e his conversation. 

* Oct, 8.—Dined at Madame de Loss’s, wife to the 
prime minister, with the Nelson party. The electress 
will not receive Lady Hamilton on aecount of her 
former dissolute life. She wished to go to court, on 
which a | cage was made to avoid receiving company 
last Sunday, and I understand there will be no court 
while she stays. Lord Nelson, understanding the 
elector did not wish to see her, said to Mr Elliot : 
“Sir, if there is any difficulty of that sort, Lady 
Hamilton will knock the elector down, and —— me, 
I’ll knock him down too!” She was not invited in the 
beginning to Madame de Loss’s, upon which Lord 
Nelson sent his excuse, and then Mr Elliot persuaded 
Madame de Loss to invite her. 

* Oct. 9.—A great breakfast at the Elliots’s given to 
the Nelson party. Lady Hamilton repeated her 
attitudes with great effect. All the company, except 
their and myself, went away before dinner ; 
after which Lady Hamilton, who declared she was 
passionately f of champagne, took such a por- 
tion of it as astonished me. Lord Nelson was not 
behind-hand, called more vociferously than usual for 
songs in his own praise, and, after many bumpers, 
proposed “The Queen of Naples,” adding : “She is 
— 3; she is queen to the backbone!” Poor Mr 

iot, who was anxious the party should not expose 
themselves more than they done already, and 
by ek herr the last day as well as he had done 
the rest, endeavoured to stop the effusion of champagne, 
and effected it with some difficulty; but not till 
the lord and lady—or, as he calls them, Antony 
and Moll Cleopatra—were pretty far gone. I was so 
tired, I returned home soon after dinner, but not till 
Cleopatra had talked to me a great deal of her doubts 
whether the queen would receive her, adding: “I care 
little about it; I had much sooner she would settle 
half Sir William’s pension on me.” After I went, Mr 
Elliot told me she acted Nina intolerably ill, and 
danced the “Tarantola.” ing her , Lord 
Nelson ex his admiration by the Irish sound of 
astonished applause, which no written character can 


to go to court, and Mrs Elliot assured her it would 
not amuse her, and that the elector never gave 
dinners or suppers. “‘ What!” cried she, “no guttling?” 
Sir Willi 
activity, hopping round the room on his backbone, his 
arms, star, and ribbon all flying in the air. 

* Od. 10.—Mr Elliot saw them on bonbtniiens He 
heard by chance, from a ki 
frigate waited for them at Ham and ventured to 
announce it formally. He says: "The moment they 
were on there was an end of the fine arts, o! 
the attitudes, of the acting, the dancing, and the sing- 
ing. Lady Hamilton’s maid began to scold, in Fren 
about some provisions which had been forgot, in lan- 
guage quite impossible to repeat, using certain French 
words which were never spoken but by men of the 
lowest class, and roaring them out from one boat to 
another; Lady Hamilton began bawling for an Irish 
stew ; and her old mother set about ing the pota- 
toes, which she did as cleverly as possible. y were 
exactly like Hogarth’s actresses dressing in the barn.” 


s messenger, that a| i 


In the evening, pee ee the Elliots on 
their deliverance, and found them very sensible of it. 


turn, and be very, very quiet. 

This is certainly = didmishenting recital. But the 
error primarily is, in supposing that because Nelson 
was successful as a naval commander, therefore he 
must be all other fine things. After all, much of 
human tness is matter of accident. Some are 
exalted by the accident of birth ; some by the posses- 
sion of special gi Unless there be also a natural 
dignity and purity, these kinds of one of course, 
must shew ill behind the scenes. the fact help to 
reconcile mediocrity to its insigni hb 


GIANT TREES. 


Ir is a strange and impressive consideration, that 
many trees now standing began to flourish before 
the commencement of the oldest empires on record ; 
witnessed the rise and decay of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian powers; beheld the Egyptian dynasties 
in their cradle; and saw pass by them, like meteors, 
the warlike monarchies of Macedon and Rome. Such 
are the great chestnut-trees on the slopes of Etna, and 
those enormous representatives of ancient forests 
observed by our older travellers in China, which, 
being preserved by a harmless superstition from the 
axe, are doubtless still where they were two centuries 
ago, though recent visitors to the Flowery Land have 
either not penetrated into the provinces where they 
are found, or else have omitted to describe them. In 
some of the East, as in the larger islands, for 
example, of the Indian Archi , trees are more 
remarkable for their immense loftiness, and the 
distance from free of boughs, than 
mere girth. north-western promon' 
been seen which, though not more than eighteen or 
twenty feet in circumference, or a clear straight 
shaft of ninety feet below the of the branches, 
which at that elevation throw themselves forth on all 
sides, and constitute a close id of unfailing 
verdure to the summit. 

Africa, the abode of startling contrasts, where 
deserts of absolute barrenness run in vast belts 
parallel with the rankest tion in the world, 
presents us with nothing in the form of a tree more 
marvellous than the baobab, which rises from the 
plain: like a regular mound of foliage, one hundred 


and 
eighty high, thickly 
mont i ite flowers, six inches 


across. It would be difficult to imagine an 
more this pile of ves, 
contrasting wi' snowy w as they 
wide a rich perfume through the air. ere is 
something extremely peculiar in the istics of 
the baobab. Its trunk is not lofty, since at about 


ive boughs, 

stretch out almost horizontally till weight 
bends them down towards the earth, which at their 
extremities they touch on all sides, so as to forma 
ious circular tent, affording the natives a pleasing 
i the trunk amply makes up for. its 
wards of 

seventy 


which gives a diameter of py Age ge feet. 
Strange to say, the wood of baobab, though 
extremely slow of growth, is soft and light, owing, 
probably, to the moist and sandy soil in which the 
tree deli It seldom acquires any great height 


|| 
than one would suppose, after having represented 
majesty, and lived in good company fifteen years. 
Her an passions seem to me vanity, avarice, and| Mr Elliot would not allow wife to s above 
love for the pleasures of the table. She shews a | her breath, and said every now and then: “ Now, 
don’t let us laugh to-night; let us all speak in our 
| 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, 1t divides 1 
| 
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hundred : 


things ; and when they 
of the two 


| 
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tingle 


y 


abrasion of their rind leads inevitably to the 


tion of the whole tree. 
The Chinese have a 


magni 
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the same ship, all of one solid piece, was ninety-nine 
feet in height. One of the largest trees on record is 
the Galynos Oak, which grew in Monmouthshire. The 
account left us of it is mechanical than poetical, 
though it cannot fail to suggest the idea of majestic 
portions and res ree grandeur of aspect. 
ith a smooth straight nearly thirty feet in 
circumference, it towered to a great height, when 
suddenly dividing into immense boughs, it threw 
them forth around it on all sides, so as to afford to 
those beneath an almost unexampled area of shadow, 
amounting to four hundred and -two square 
yards. en felled and sawed into p its pro- 
duce appeared almost fabulous, exceeding two thousand 
four hundred and twenty feet; cutting it down and 
stripping it, employed five men during twenty days ; 
two sawyers took one hundred and thirty-eight days 
to reduce it into & agg at an expense of eighty-two 
pounds. The value of -the whole tree may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that the bark alone sold for six 
hundred 

Our readers will perceive that, instead of exhausting 
the subject, we have only touched cursorily on a few 
of its salient points. It is true we have followed it 
round the world—have glanced at the forests of the 
Asiatic Islands, at those of Africa and America, and 
at the rare ents of primeval woods which stud 
at wide intervals the face of Europe—but the descrip- 
tions, the anecdotes, the historical associations con- 
nected with Giant Trees, would fill and vivify, with 
no ordi interest, a considerable volume. Oaks 
alone, which from time immemorial have made Eng- 
land their favourite abode, so closely connect them- 
selves with the beauty, strength, and glory of our 
country, that we may almost regard them as its botan- 
ical type. We are now, however, importing so many 
strange fants into our land, that even this favourite 
of Thor may in time be eclipsed. Her pw 

the other day planted in the gardens of Sout 
Kensington the first specimen of the Wellingtonia 
ed oer al suitable of the 

over suitable of the ki 3 

history to Queen Victoria’s tree, 
as it now does to those of Queen Elizabeth, Shakspeare 
Milton, Chaucer, and Bacon. 


EFFECT OF ALIEN NURSING. 


Amupst the mysteries of the human constitution, it is a 
new idea, but not without some plausibility, that an 
infant nursed by a woman not his mother will contract 
some share of any marked characteristic belonging to her, 
He will be the child, not of his parents only, but of them 
and of the third person from whom he has derived his 
first nourishment. The brave are produced by the brave, 
the good by the good: so declares the old adage. But 
sometimes a worthy couple, living in comfortable circum- 
stances, striving to set a good example before their 
children, and spending much on the education of the 
young people, find that some one of their sons is utterly 
uncontrollable and worthless, runs away from all schools, 
enlists, goes a-tinkering, becomes, in short, the bdlack- 
sheep of the family. Some observation of cases leads the 
writer of these lines to suggest a possible explanation in 
the character of a hired nurse. It seems, on physiological 
grounds, not unreasonable to suppose that the new being 
is not exactly completed at birth, like some of the lower 
animals, but is only so after a due period of lactation. 
After this note was set down, the writer lighted upon 
a passage in a book of which but a limited impression 
was taken,* expressing similar views, which had been 
entertained by the wife of Sir James Steuart of Coltness, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh in 1650. Lady Steuart 
steadily declined the offer of her hushand to have her 
children sent out to hireling nurses, saying ‘she should 
never think her child wholly her own when another 


' * Coliness Collections, printed for Maitland Club, 1842. _ 


discharged the most part of a mother’s duty, and by 
wrong nourishment to her tender babe, might induce 
wrong habits or noxious diseases.’ She added: ‘I have 
often seen children take more a strain of their nurse than 
from either parent.’ 


PECULIAR CASE OF PARALYSIS. 


A wortuy Scotch clergyman, who died a few years ago, 
was affected for some time before his death with paralysis. 
His general intellect was little affected; he could appre- 
hend all that was said to him, and had reasoning views of 
all that was going on around him; but the power of 
speech was wholly gone. The consequence was that Mr 
F—— could make a perfectly good appearance in com- 
pany, while unable to utter a word. A loquacious person 
might have talked to him for an hour, satisfied as such 
persons are apt to be with such signs of intelligence as 
nods and smiles of assent, and gone away, without detect- 
ing the infirmity, but, on the contrary, professing to have 
had a very pleasant conversation with Mr F——. 

Query—Was only some nerve connected with the organs 
of speech affected? or are we to regard the defect as that 
of a special mental power, taken away or extinguished by 
disease? It is remarkable that speech is so peculiarly 
human an attribute, and that it was in this case the first 
to be lost. 

Mrs M., mother of a deceased gentleman who was dis- 
tinguished as an ameliorater of prison-discipline, died 
many years ago in advanced life. In her last sick-bed 
days, when the mental powers were much decayed, her 
friends were surprised to find her speaking in broad Scotch, 
to which, as far as they knew, she had never, though a 
native of Scotland, been accustomed. It seemed at first 
unaccountable that a lady who had spent all her life 
amongst people who spoke English elegantly, and who had 
always spoken pure English herself, should under any 
circumstances take to a language so different. But at 
last, on inquiry being made amongst her old friends, it was 


three years old, to live with a humble couple in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, on account of delicate health, it 
being hoped she would recover by change of air. No 
doubt was entertained that in this way Mrs M. had 
acquired her knowledge of Scotch. It had been forgotten 
by herself for seventy years, but revived in the peculiar 
condition of mental infirmity to which she was reduced. 


TO MY WIFE, ILL 


Au me! how sweet a thing it were, 
This night, from eyes of mine, 

The dews of slumber to transfer, 
And pour them upon thine ! 


How sweet, in watches of the night, 
To know that, lulled to calm, 

Thy wearied spirit drank delight 
From slumber’s healing balm ! 


O dearest, in whose life I live, 
Heaven knows, if this might be, 

With what a rapture I would give 
All that I have for thee ! 


And, if to words that I can wing, 
Sweet answer may be given— 
If prayers from lips like mine may bring 
s blessing down from heaven— 


O surely on thy brows to-night, 
As He shall see it best, 
All blessed influence shall alight, 
And in that thought I rest ! + 
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